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Pennsytvania. The long exp ted™map of this 
state, by Mr. .Mellish, has at 1 appeared. It 
may be called a magnificent work, worthy of the 
great commonwealth whiel 80 liberally fur- 
nished the means to produce ‘eater accuracy 
could not well have been expt than is assured 
in this map; made up, chiefly, OF county surveys, 
taken by experienced persons, resident in the re- 
spective counties, and responsible to their immedi- 
ate neighbors and friends, for the truth of their re- 
presentations, There is nothing like direct respon- 
sibility, whether in mechanics, manufacturers, map- 
makers, or governors and presidents. It assures fi- 
delity, or enables the people to punish the want 
of it. 


Some of these maps. besides all that it is usual to 
evr--+ tv Mud on such productions, shew the geo- 


logy of the whole state, and mark the boundaries 
of the various cessions of the Indians, &c, 












MILITARY ACADEMY. We understand that an or- 
der has been issued at this academy, prohibiting 
any cadet from receiving more than one newspaper; 
and this, perhaps, is right; but it seems that the pa- 
per which a cadet ts permitted to receive, must be 
published in his own state, county or town, no mat- 
ter how useless it may be asa vehicle of intelli 
gence or news. Thus, a cadet from Missouri shall 
receive an account of the proceedings of congress 
via. St. Louis; and another from Kentucky must 
expect Furopean news through a Lexington news- 
paper! 

We are informed of some other regulations of 
this national establishment that do not appear al- 
together consistent with the light and reason of 
the republican system—but we do not wish to in- 
terfere with them, withont a better understanding! 
of their nature; it is possible that a considerable 
degree of restraint may be necessary to preserve 
order among so many high-spirited young men, 


islands, 


an inter-oceanic communication, by canal, between 
the rivers which fall into each sea, a work neither 
very difficult nor expensive. We did not see lieut. 
Weaver ourselves during his stay in town, or our 
inguiries would have enabled us to give a more par- 
ticular description of the Isthmus. Its general 
character, however, may be understood from the 


above, and from his pencomngye yy |: as throughout 
an ague and fever country, of w 

evidence, being detained some time on that road by 
the sickness, 


ich he had good 
Nat. Int. 





Our squapron inthe Mediterranean, consisting 
of the Constitution frigate, Ontario, &c. has‘ cly 
visited some of the Turkish ports and Greek 
The people of the latter were mtth de. 
lighted with the hope that these vessels had arrived 
to assist them against the Turks, and were much 
disappointed to find that it was notso. They made 
many enquiries about our country, and it appears 
probable that many of them will embark for if, in 
the event of being driven to an extremity. The 
commodore landed at Idra, and was received with 
a salute of 18 guns. When the squadron returned 
to Leghorn, it was visited by lord Byron, who was 
very respectfully received, and much pleased to 
see a fine edition of his works in the cabin of the 
Ontario. 





Cortrox. Some time ago, we noticed certain exe 
periments that were making in New-York, &c, to 
ascertain the probable success that would attend 
the cultivation of cotton, as a crop—-those experi- 
ments have very generally succeeded so far; and 
there is every prospect of their complete success, 
if there should not be frosts before the 6th or 8th 
of October. 

We have in our hands (says the National Gazette) 
a fine specimen of Pennsylvania cotton, planted 
onthe 6th May, by a gentleman of South Carolina, 





collected from different and distant parts of our)|at his summer residence near Germantown. He has 


country. Hitherto it has too much been a school 
for the gratuitous education of the children of the 
rich and influential; but we believe that some re- 
formation has taken place in this particular: at 
least, there is a better an more just apportion- 
ment as to states than there used to be, 





Tar ATLANTIC AND Pactric. ‘Lieut. Weaver, of 
the navy, has lately arrived in Washington city from 
the Pacific, though not immediately from our squad- 
ron in that sea. He left Lima about the 25th of 
June, shortly before which a battle took place be- 
tween the royalists and a division of San Martin’s 
army, in which the latter were decisively beaten, 
and nearly destroyed. No other event of import- 
ance had recently occurred. 

Lieut, Weaver came over-land from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, across the Isthmus of Panama, 
which has become an interesting country from the 
possibility of an attempt, some time o: other, be 
ing made to connect the two great oceans at that 
point, if the nature of the intervening land be 
found to admit the practicability of such a work. 
Lieut. Weaver represents the country, on the 
route which he came, as generally low and flat; and 


such an one, we should presume, as would render 
4 OT., XXIII. 4, 


1 
i 


| half an acre of it in his orchard, and writes thus on 


the subject: “It is a sample of the green seed (or 
short staple cotton). From the rough and poor 
state of the soil, it has been cultivated under un- 
favorable circumstances; nevertheless it grows luxe 
uriantly and is superier to what I expected; indée 
the staple is scarcely inferior to the best up). 
cotton of South Carolina.” 





Bitts ow Encianp are at 10 per cent. advance 
again, and gold is in much demand, at a high pre- 
mium, for remittances. The heavy importations of 
the present year will have a most unhappy effect 
on the internal trade and commerce of our country. 
Silver begins to be in request for exportation, 

Rients or Tarxnas—Greece, and the French and 
British agents therein. There is no man in christen. 
dom who has read of ancient Greece and is ac- 
quainted with the early progress of her people in 
the arts and sciences, which they so gallantly de- 
fended by their arms, against the vast hordes of 
barbarians—who has understood what was the con- 
dition of this fine country under the mastery of the 

Curks, and been informed of the present struggle 
of its present inhabitants for life, liberty and all that 
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is near or dear to the hearts of men, that can be. 
hold the existing state of things with indifference, 
unless his natural feeling, every honorable princi- 
ple within him, has been destroyed, annihilated, by 
self-interested views, or a vile devotion to the opi- 
nions and policy of others: bat it is yet even so, 
that, in the United States, a republic, proudly styl- 
ed “the asylum of oppressed humanity,” net an 
hundredth part of the excitement exists on behalf 
of the Greeks, that prevailed when the people of 
Spain, made jfgiting machines of Great Britain, 
were ostensibly contending that stupified bigot 
should be their king and that the “holy inquisition” 
should be re-established. These poor fools were 
lauded as “patriots”—and many of our “moral and 
religious” people were ready to denounce any one 
as among the worst of mankind, that would not re- 
joice in their success or mourn for their discomfiture 
We had feasts and processions and goings-to-church 
——-orations and sermons; the public ear was weari- 
ed with praises of them, and heaven was inveked 
to patronize their efforts and rescue them from the 
dominion of France! But who cares for the Greeks, 
really fighting for life and liberty—to emancipate 


- themselves trom the yoke of barbarians--to rescue 


their country from the power of those who invaded 
and subjugated it, with fire and sword—to uphold 
théirright to worship Gop after the dictates of their 
ewn conscience—to defend their wives and daugh- 
ters from beastly pollution—to prevent a dashing 
out of the bfiins of their little ones, by heartless, 
coded, infernal assassins and murderers? 

There must be some reason from the difference 

of feeling that prevailed in regard to Spain and that 


‘ which exists in respect to Greece; and it is worth 


while to enquire alittle into the matter. The rea- 
son that I assign is this—that Great Brirain was in- 
tefested in redvcing the power of Napoleon in Spain, 
but is interested in maintaining the power of the 
Turks. Some persons will be startled at this de- 
claration—for they have not considered the moral 
force of that country over the people of this, which 
force I am devoted to the annililation of, as of all 
other fureion influence. Ido not want any impor 

tation of opinions or of callicoes trom Great Britain, 
uiless on reciprocal principles, such as one indepen- 
dent nition should extend to anotiver. But, while 
the Spaniards were fighting for Britain, a bundle 
of tapes would not reach us without something” 
about the holy cause of Spain-—not a piece of bob- 
bin, unless accompanied with an exhortation to 
throw up our hats and rejoice at a victory over Na- 
poleon, even at the foul massacre of the French at 
Madrid!!! But now there is nothing said about a gal- 
Igut people struggling for liberty and life—not a 
werd of the descendants of those who fought at 
‘The: mopylez, Marathon and Platea, and preserved 
light and knowledge from extinguishing despotism 
-—vo feeling for 10,000 respectable women and 
amiable young ladies, dragged from one island and 
sold in ene market, at Constantinople, like negroes 
at Hayena; where purchasers examine their limbs 
as butchers do hogs that they wish to purchase, 
and who are treated with no more lenity than is 
suewn to the filthiest and most disgusting of beasts 
—nu outery for tens of thousands of husbands 
sud brothers of these females purely duichered, 
whos’ carcases covered the fields unburied—be. 
cause Great Britian is now as much afraid of the 
power Of Russia as she was that of France; because 
the emancipation of Greece may lessen her trade 
in t:}. Mediterranean and open the way to her In- 
dia possessions, where gold is gathered by the blood 
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kingdoms." And shall we, for the reason that dc. 
nevoléne@ for Greece is not imported like that for 
Spai Mave none of it? This wretched thin 


the habit of suffering other people 
1 and hence the moral pewer of Eng. 
land is rin the United States than that of her 
arms, mighty as her means of annoyance are, even 


shaken us it was the events of the late war, and 












affected as it is e progress of domestic manu. 
factures and internal improvement—which may, 
at last, render itharmless, if not eradicate it, and, 
perchance, “turn the tables” in our favor, at some 
further day.> Sa 

Now, let everyliberal minded man seriously con. 
sider the matters just presented, call to mind the 
excitement about Spain and regard the apathy re. 
specting Greece—to the latter of which we can do 
just das much good as we did to the former. I re. 
peat if, theré musi be some reason for this difference 
of feeling; and I believe that the true one is assign. 
ed above. tt was the wish of Great Britain that the 
Spaniards should kill off the French; it is her - § 
wish that the Greeks would not rescue themselves | 
from the Turks—and we setim to wich as she di. 
rects that we should!!! It ought to be our désire, 
that the Turks should be driven out of Europe, the 
Russians out of Poland, the British out ef India, 
and the lonian Islands &c. for the power of each is 
supported by the miseries of mankind, in render- 
ing free persons slaves, like the blacks of Africa, 
stolen or subdued, and cunsigned to the lusts and 
lashes of masters for life. Itis true, some pretended. 
ly religious Men among us, wish a plentiful destruc. 
tion of people in Europe, that trade may revive, 
and will say that they “thank Gop” for the pros- 
pect of an abundant cutting off of heads—but who 
shall get the victory they care net, except that 
they want the war to be a long one! It is my 
prayer, that peace and prosperity should prevail 
and abound every wherc—and, when the wishes 
or the wants of a government or an individual are 
to be gratified mainly by the miseries of others, I 
earnestly wish that that government or individual 
may be precinitated into the misery which it was 
desired might be the lot of others-—not out of ven- 
geance, but as an act of retributive justice, to teach 
wisdom in the school of adversity—and many will 
not be taught in any other. 

Some will pronouuce me to be prejudiced o1 
suppose me severe, for thus expressing myself, as 
to the moral power of England over the minds of 
the people of the United States; but the right of 
what I have said is easily maintained, and a hun- 
dred things to prove it might be put down from 
recollection as fast as I could commit them to pa- 
per. The defeat (or treason) of gen Hull at De- 
troit, and the massacre of the gallant Kentuckians 
on the river Raisin, pleased many——and the victory 
of capt, Hull displeased not a few; the result of the 
battle of Waterloo was openly rejoiced at, though 
it loosened the whole force of the enemy upon us, 
and caused some of the heroes of St. Sebastian’s to 
to be transported across the Atlantic, to play the 
part of Goths at Washington, to get “booty and 
beauty,” at Baltimore, if they could, and ingloriously 
perish at Vew Orleans-—and yet the legislature of a 
most important state, gravely resolved that it did 
not become ‘a moral and religious people” to re- 
joice at Perry’s victory on lake Erie, which rescued 
an extensive frontier from the tomahawk and scalp- 
ingknife of the savage and the more savage promo- 
ters of their terrible mode of war: ‘legitimate kings’ 
in Europe were prayed for, and the freely elected 





of men, and dominion extended by the desoigtion of | 


|president of the United States advised to sabdi: 
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eate,” because so said the British—such were the 
key-notes of the British press! In the “zra of good 
feelings” such recognitions may appeaf rude—we 
may forgive, but cannot forget them; the truly re. 
pentané may grieve, but will not complain that they 
are mentioned: for others, [ care not. 


In a thousand ‘other things we are the most hum. 
ble copyists—every gim-crack about religion or 
politics, dress or address, that becomes popular and 
makes a noise in England, is introduced here: mis- 
sionary societies and Wellington boots, ‘his majes- 
ty’s”’ virtues and the vys and witches of the cockney. 
We yankees are said to be fullof «*notions,” surely, 
the inventive genius of our countrymen is equal to 
that of any other people—yet we can hardly cen- 
trive a scheme even of benevolence for ourselves, 
and nine tenths of those that are popular are zmpore 
ed, as if the hearts of the American people were 
incapable of suggesting any good thing, suited to 
the condition of their own country and applicable 
to domestic purposes! 1 would wish to deai ten 
derly with the well.meaning members of some of 
eur societies, even those instituted to make indif- 
ferent priests out of what might be rendered ex 
cellent ploughmen—but the principa/e of many of 
these are of the same class of people as compose 
the dignitmiies of the church in Europe—infiuenced 
by the same considerations and leading to them by 
the same devices, What must we think of a pam- 
pered clergyman in the United States, whose whole 
receipts were, perhaps, equal to about 5000 dollars 
a year, commending a poor tellow who saved, as he 
thought, about 5 dollars in the course of 12 months, 
by working on the 4th of July, by going without a 
neck-cloth, by wearing cow-lide shoes, &c. that he 
night give it.to-a missionary or some other reli- 
gious society, of which that clergyman was a pa- 
tron?* 1 regard such conduct just as would that of 
‘this royal highness, the duke of York,” if, when he 
and his famous courtezan, Marv Ann Clark, were 
promoting persons to office in the state and church, 
le had become a most active agent for the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality—and some such 
thing it is Inghly probable that he was at the time: 
the character of tle cases and of the actors in them, 
must be precisely alike. Yet, with all this zealous 
and servile copying of foreign contrivances, our own 
charitable institutions languish-—we send men half 
way round the worid to preach to people less vicious 
than we ourselves are, and neglect our own house- 
hold—the multitudes of white persons in our fron- 
tier settlements, the wild Indian, and the debased 


descendant of Africa, resident among us and living 
at our doors! 


The foreign missionary system is chiefly-a favor- 
ite with us, because itis the hobby of the re/igious- 
proud in Great Britain—and for why? Jt has been 
the pioneer of the sword in India, the means 
used to “discover the nakedness of the land,” to 
spread disafiection among the people, to divide and 
distract them, and guide armies to conquest!—so 
we must send missicnaries to India to assist in com- 
pleting the work. of misery and subjugation! India 
the blood seems as if-curdling in my veins, 
when I call to mind the doings of England in this 
extensive region of country, inhabited by an inno- 
cent people if compared with those who permit 
missionaries to travelamong’them. ‘he British, in 
India, caused the destruction of between thirty and 


—_, 


*But he himself not giving a cent’s worth of any 


thing--unless there should be a cent’s value in his 
formal prayers, 








forty millions of people, in aboutjthirty years, and 
are now, in the most charitable aspect of things, 
about to make their peace with Gop for such ex- 
tensive desolations, by sending out a few fame-loving 
missionaries to persuade those to Christianity, who 
ought to hate the very name of Christian, if judg- 
ing by the acts of those who have called themselves so—~ 
who, like the Peruvian at the stake to be burnt to 
death, when exhorted to believe in the religion of 
his murderers that he might be prepared for hea- 
ven, preferred the other place, on being told that 
heaven was filled with Spaniards—as any reasona- 
ble man, conditioned as he was, would have done. 
But all that the Spaniards did in Hayti, Cuba, 
Mexico and Peru, were little sins—small matters, 
compared with the acts of professing christians in 
Hindostan, A mere trifle—millions against tens of 
millionst But all this is like Napoleon’s “horrible 
conscriptions,” though bearing, relatively, with less 
than half the force of British impressment, and the 
principle of the one being exactly the principle of 
the other-—to tear men from their homes, (and, on 
‘the part of the British, te steal even foreigners on 
the high seas), to make white siaves of them and 
compel them to fight. 

At the moment of writing this, we notice an ex. 
tract from some newspaper called the «Christian 
Watchman,” which says, that a subscription of 
3000 dollars a year, for five years, has been made 
up at Boston, “for the purpose of pu‘ting in opera- 
tion a printing office in Asia;” and that another of 
3000 dollars was got up to purchase presses, &c. to 
start with--ALL at the urgent recommendation of 
alate British consul at Smyrna—mark that, of a 
British consul at Smyawa, of which we shall have 
occasion to speak below. People may distribute 
their money thus, if they please—but my hum. 
ble opinion is, that he who “provideth not for his 
own household, (out of the means that he hath), is © 
worse than an infidel.” I have always found enough 
at home for the pittances that I have had to spare, or 
rather that 1 have parted with without having them. 
to spare, I trust that there is as much charity in 
my bosom as people generally have—but frankly 
confess, that 1 have no money to bestow on foreign 
missions; nor shall I, until there are no meritorious 
and respectable poor at home, on whom the amount 
of the money thus lavished would confer real, sub- 
stantial, unaffected good. As I said sometime ago, 
“praying is well but doing is better,” as is fully 
exemplified by the following aneedote:—“A Ger- 
man priest walking in procession, at the head of his 
parishioners, over cultivated fields, in order to pro- 
cure a blessing on their future crops, when he came 
to those of unpromising appearance, would pass 
on, saying, “here prayers and singing will avail no- 
thing —this must have manure,” 

| am a great advocate for a national character, and 
do not think that the English are the best people 
in the worldto lead us in works of “faith, hope, and 
charity.” tis true, that their vanity and wealth 
have raised up many grand edifices ahd richly en- 
dowed them for the benefit of the poor, for the 
spread of the everlasting gospel; but the same per- 
sons have been the great advocates of the systems 
of fraud and oppression that made paupers to fill such 
edifices, and are supporters of a church establish. 
ment which substitutes the opinions of men for the 
light of that gospel; «dealing damnation” on those 
who do not subscribe to such opinions! We have 
nothing to do with “my lord, his grace, the arch. 
bishop of Canterbury,” who gives back to suffering 
humanity a few hundred dollars out of the fifties 





of thousands that his “craft” exacts of the needy— 
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or with the “royal dukes,” who grant a pittance to’! 
missionaries out of the thousands paid by the labor. | 
ing poor to support them in their debaucheries. 
Their charity is like the “sounding @pass or a tink- 
ling cymbal’—only to make a noise, and keep up 
the deceptions of priest-craft and royalty. A fox- 
hunting parson, who, after a hard chase, lies pros- 
trate under a dinner table, wallowing in his filth, 
might as well open his mouth and speak of mercy 
and temperance, if his tongue could give utterance 
to his cant on such subjects In the dark ages, a 
certain nobleman having committed some outrage 
on the property of another tn the days of his youth, 
repented of it in his old age—he sought out the 
heirs of the injured most zealously, but without 
success; the monks advised that he should bestow 
the ill gotten wealth upon them, “What,” said he, 
rudely, ‘and make the Atmicury a partner in the 
sin? No—no; the poor shall have it.” If those 
pricked by conscience or desirous of doing good, 
would act on this principle, we should be much bet- 
‘ter off than we are: for, {| hold it more pleasing to 
Gop, as surely it is more beneficial to mankind, to 
give employ and encouragement to the poor, that they 
may honorably and honestly maintain themselves, 
than to bwld and endow hospitals for them, and 
cause priests to rollin the fatness of things extract 

ed out of their substance. 

The time has past, in which it is allowable to give 
people a gentle rcating to death, before a slow fire, 
todo “Gen’s service,” and convince mankind of 
the merciful dispensations of the mrp1aror—when 
scoundrel priests, with an image of Att Goopness} 
‘in one hand, stirred the faggots with the other, and 





dogmas that had sent them to the stake yet 
' there is, just now, a feeling abroad not less tolerant 
or unworthy of the Christian name, than that which 
prevailed when fire was used to establish orthodory; 
and for this opposition to the missionary system, | 
am quite sure that some will severely reprobate 
me—but they cannot hurtme! Miserable, indeed, 
must be a people when any set of persons are able 
to establish themselves as oracies OF THE Derry! 
They work and twist and screw things to support 
their own constructions, and hurl anathemas on all 
who, like themselves, claim the privilege of exer- 
cising the reasoning powers that Heaven las given. 
My opinion, that missionaries to India have pro- 
duced much harm to the people of that country, 
may be as rightfully held as the opinion of another 
that they wil/ do good—for no creature has a claim 
* to direct the operations of my mind, though some 
would, very reasonably, take it into their own keep 
ing—but they shall not. I would rather “do justice, 
love mercy and walk humbly,” as a responsible be- 
ing, than profess to believe all the dogmas and ob- 
serve all the ceremonies invented by man since the 





flood, for what are called “religious” purposes, 

The conduct of the French and British agents in| 
Turkey, furnish us with glaring distinctions be-, 
tween doing and professing. Every one’is horror- | 
struck at the proceedings of the barbarians at Scio | 
—the males have been murdered, and tbe most deli-| 
cate and respectable females, to the amount of, 
10,000—ten thousand, have been literally exposed) 
in the common slave market at Constantinople, | 
like beasts—deprived, perhaps, of the necessary, 
covering which decency required, so that their de- 
licate limbs might invite purchasers! ‘The French 
consul on this island saved 1500 of its unfortunate 
inhabitants, suffering his house to be literally filled 
up with them, and covering them by the flag of bis 





country; resisting the demands of the Turks that 





we 


the butchery might be finished! What did the 
British doat Scio! No one ever heard of their in- 
tervention, except to create a belief that they co. 
operated with the barbarians to bring about the 
msssacre and slavery of the people that inhabited 
it, the most refined and accomplished, perhaps, of 
all the inhabitants of Turkey. At Smyrna, too, 
where, through British exhortations, we are to 
send our money and missionaries—(no money, no 
misstonaries|—the French consul, a brave and ge- 
nerous gentleman, armed himself and his friends, 
to resist force by-force, when the he)l-hounds would 
have wrested from him the miserable people that 
had sought the sanctuary of his roof; and the French 
ships in the harbor stood prepared to second his 
noble efforts to save, even to cannonade the city, 
if his house had been assailed: and these ships re- 
ceived the Greeks fiying from indiscriminate mur- 
der. Well might the king of France say, as he did 
in his speech to the chambers, that his naval force 
in the Levant «shad afforded aid to the unfortunate, 
whose gratitude has been the reward of his solici- 
tude.” And what did the British do on that occa- 
sion? They stood with arms folded—closed the 
doors against, or pointed their cannon at the fugi- 
tive Greeks, who were flying by water in boats; and 
they suffered many to be murdered within a few 
yards of their ships, under their guns—within a 
cable’s length, perhaps; or beheld others precipi- 
tate themselves into the sea, and prefer death by 
drowning to the mercy of the Turks. These things 
we have been intormed of through the British 
newspApers —and itis evident thatif they have ever 
interfered with efiect, it has been on the side of 
the barbarians, whom they have succored and pro- 
tected at the Ionian islands, while they persecuted 
the inhabitants for their supposed attachment to the 
Greek cause, and they have rejected the Greeks. 
Consuls and agents in foreign countries have no 
right to interpuse themselves between the daw and 
its victims—but in the scenes that have taken place 
at Smyrna, Scio, kc. &c. there was no pretence of 
law or of authority to murder; and any man of 
honor would have interfered to save if he could, 
unless restrained by some very positive orders 
from the government to which he owed allegiance. 
Itis no more the desire of France than of Great 
Britain, that Russia should possess herself of Eu- 
ropean Turkey—but this desire is founded on or 
guided by different principles. The governments 
of the two nations join in an unwillingness that the 
power of Alexander should be extended, but to 
this the British add the meanness of the spirit of 
trade, and an apprehension of maratime supre- 
macy. fence the one will do what humanity en- 
joins, while the other stands neutral, or secretly 
aids the barbarians. J: is not the genius of the British 
people to be cruel, and, no doubt, a vast majority of 
them really wish the liberation of the Greeks—dui 
the government is heartless, We mournfully know 
that it has placed the tomahawk in the hands of the 
savage, and bought the scalps of men, women and 
children, with money—and knowing this, we know 
enough to believe it capable of violating every 
principle of humanity, religion and law, that stands 
in the way ef its purposes—it is not necessary to 
add any thing to the black catalogue of its crimes. 
What will be the result of affairs in Turkey, we 
cannot foresee: but, if the Greeks accomplish their 
emancipation, with or without the aid of Russia, 
they will, no doubt, remember and duly esteem, 
Rritish neutrality of the same character asthe Bri- 
tish protection of the Ionianisles, [This article was 





| prepared two or three weeks ago—It is now evi- 
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dent that Russia, yielding to the Aoly alliance, has 
given up the Christian Greeks to massacre and mur- 
der.] 





IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, It is allow- 
ed by all, that the interests of public_education are 
entitled to a character of being more extensively 
useful, and to an encouragement more liberal than 
those of any object or subject on which national 
character and independencevare to be durably sup- 
ported. On this subject, whatever experience may 
have suggested, or whatever genius, of any kind, 
may have discovered, it is presumed, should always 
Jay claim to attention from an enlightened public. 

From more than thirty years’ exercise in the in- 
struction of youth, of whom many have filled ho. 
norable stations in society: having, also, examined, 
with no little attention and interest, the systems of 
Joseph Lancuster and Dr. Bell, of England, the sub- 
scriber flatters himself that he has digested a plan 
much superior to that of either of those gentlemen; 
especially where the most liberal course of instruc. 
tion is contemplated. 

It has been on this presumption, that the follow- 
ing information and overture have been, in this way, 
submitted to the attention of the friends and pa- 
trons of literary instruction throughout the United 
States. 

The improved plan would require a house and 
accommodations well adapted to the purpose, but 
not essentially different, cither in form or in ex- 
pense, from those which are already in use; and 
sufliciently spacious to contain, on the lesser scale, 
three hundred scholars, or, on the larger, six hun- 
dred. 

The former of these would require only three 
instructors, and the latter not more than six: the 
method, in either, altogether different from any 
yet introduced—and which the author would en. 
gage to exhibit, in many respects, superior to any 
yt offered to public patronage. 

This may seem to be professional vanity; and, on 
this account, if on no other, the plan may be dis. 
countenanced. However this may be, its author 
has too long cherished a confidence in its superiori- 
ty of general usefulness, and is too thoroughly con 
vinced of its probable advantages, for the diffusion 

and promotion of national literature, to be discou- 
raged, by any considerations, from offering it to 
public acceptance. 

It is not contemplated to submit a complete de- 
velopement of the system: the principal improve. 
ment, however, is to depend on the proper use of 
the printing press; and, by a suitable apparatus, 
enabling the instructors to extend to many their 
unremitted labors, with the same facility as to a few; 
and, at the same time, without resorting to the 
mode adopted by some other systems, of employ 
ing a portion of those to be instructed to teach 
their fellows—-a practice suited to those only who 
have the misfortune to be in a state of dependence 
and pauperism. 

With any state legislature, district, or city, or 
county, disposed to patronise and introduce such a 
plan of public education, its author would be happy 
in opening a correspondence; and flatters himself 

with being able to afford such a view of its advan- 
tages, as could not fail to receive adequate encou- 
ragement. 
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expense of such an institution as the above contem- 
plates, it might be supported by a reduction of at 
least one half of the terms of tuition, as they are 
at present, at least in Baltimore, 

Tae Fur Trap‘, A St. Louis paper says —Since 
the abolition of the United States’ factories, a great 
activity has prevailed in the operation of this trade. 
Those formerly engaged in it have increased their 
capital and extended their enterprize; Many new 
firms have engaged in it, and others are preparing 
to do so. It is computed that a thousand men, 
chiefly from this place, are now employed in this 
trade on the waters of the Missouri, and half that 
number on the Upper Mississippi. The Missouri 
fur company, which alone employs upwards of 300 
men, have reached the mountains, and will soon be 
on the Columbia river.--Others have the same des- 
tination, sothat the rich furs of that region will 
soon cease to be the exclusive property of the Hud- 
son bay company. 





THE SLAVE TRADE, &c. Ina debate in the house 
of commons, on the 25th of July, on the subject of 
the slave trade at the cape of Good Hope, Mr. 
Wilberforce begged the attention of the house to 
an extraordinary circumstance. Would it be be- 
lieved, (said the hon. gentleman), that while this 
country lubored so much to propogate the doctrine 
of christianity, there were men who had been born 
Britons, and who boasted of their birth, who took 
pains to educate their slaves in the principles of 
Mahometanism? Yet there were Colonists who 
did so, and they assigned in their justification the 
most extraordinary reasons, that the slaves, bemg 
by the principles of Moslemism prevented from 
drinking wine, would become throughly sober in . 
their habits; and also that the want of christian mar- 
riages would enable them to separate the father from 
the mother of his children without any injury to their 
religious principles. He assured the house that the 
most odious practice was carried on insome of the 
colonies. He hoped that means would be taken to 
prevent itin future. It had been said that the Hot- 
tentots had always been incapable of civilization; 
but the house could not but be aware that man, 
once stamped with the signet of a beneficent Crea- 
tor, was always capable of feeling. Mean as the 
Hottentots had been accounted, even as the mean- 
est of the human race, Mr. Barrow, in his intelli- 
gent work on the Cape of Good. Hope, had given 
proofs of their capability of feeling as men. Sir 
J. Craig too had, in defiance of prejudices and sar- 
casm, proved that they could be rendered _ 
members of society, and had formed some of them 
into a regiment. 


Mr. W. Smith, also, regretted that the Hotten- 
tots had been in effect reduced to the condition of 
slaves by the artifice of those who employed them; 
these farmers supplied them with necessaries and 
other articles until they got them into their debt, 
and then brought them befere a magistrate, when 
having sworn to the debt (no doubt exorbitant) the 
unhappy Hottentot, being in most cases unable to 
pay, was handed over to this master, to work himself 
out of debt, which in effect condemned him to slave- 
ry, although no more a slave than any member of 
that house, and placed his liberty in the hands of 


Any communication, post paid, on this subject, | an arbitrary and rapacious master. He (Mr. S). bad 


shall receive immediate attention, by the subscriber. 
SAMUEL KNOX. 
Baltimore, No. 31 East-street, Sept. 20, 1822. 


the highest respect for the right of property in all 
cases, except one, namely—an unqualified proper- 
ty existing in one privileged individual, to the la- 





P.8. From an accurate estimate of the probable | bor and person of his fellow creature. 
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(PA this is as nothing. The British have 120 
millions of slaves in Asiaalone. White, brown, or 
black—all is the same to them, if profit is made by 
the proceeding. Some in parliament, no doubt, 
hated slavery because it was slavery; but I believe 
that the whole secret of the British interferrence 
to preventithe African slave trade, was a regard for 
the price of sugar and the support of the West 
Andia colonies, well stocked with this miserable class. | 
‘To preserve such a wretched being as Ferdinand | 
of Spain, the British appeared willing to spend mil. 
lions of money and waste tens of thousands of lives; | 
but they will not move a peg to save hundreds of | 
thousands of Greeks from butchery. 








Yoron TO THE snare. It will be recollected that 
the legislature of Tennessee voted a sword to gen. 
Gaines, as well as to gem. Jackson, An account of 
the presentation of the latter has been inserted— 
the following is anaccount of what took place when 
governor Carroll tendered the compliment to the 
former. . 

The Nashville Guards, under the command of 
eapt. Armstrong, paraded and escorted the general 
from his lodgings to the Presbyterian church, ac- 
companied by the mayor and aldermen of the town, 
end a large concourse of citizens. After an elo- 
quent and appropriate prayer by the rev. Mr. Camp. 
bell, the governor rese and addressed gen. Gaines 
as follows: 

“Major general Gaines-—-By a resolution of the 
“legislature of this state, in 1819, a sword, with suita- 
ble engravings thereon, was directed to be procur- 


timonial of the high respect entertained by the 
state of Tennessee for your public services, 

«I should do injustice to my own feelings, were 
I not to acknowledge the satisfaction I feel in car- 
rying into effect that resolution, The devotion of 
the best years of your life to military pursuits, for 
the honor and interests of your country, entitle you 
‘to the gratitude of the nation. The distinguished 
services which you rendered during the late war, 
particularly in the gallant defence of Fort Erie, 
give you additional claims to the respect and admi- 
ration of your fellow citizens of Chis state, National 
gratitude, in a government like ours, is calculated 
to excite emulation, as well as to perpetuate the 
merits of those who are entitled to it. 
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that it was not too far distant to be seen by her 
statesmen and warriors—the faithful guardians of 

her fame. That those more immediately within 

her limits and vicmity, and those employed on the 

southern border, a part of whose achievments was 

no where surpassed, and the chief of which ne 

where equalled—that they should have been alive 

to every effort made in defence of our common 

country, as well in Canada as in Alabama, in Florida 

as in Louisiana, was but to be consistent. 

“Ihave witnessed, with unmixed gratifgcation and 
pride, Tennessee’s efficient patriotism and growing 
fame, in the cabinet and in the field. My long ac- 
quaintance with the chivalrous.virtue of the chief 
of her defenders, warrants me in ascribing to him, 
as a statesman and soldier, the first merit in the 
achievement of that fame. Hisimmediate colleagues 
and associates in following his example, have at- 
tracted, and, I trust, will long contmue to attract, 
the applause and admiration of our countrymen, 
They will thus prove to an admiring world, that 
liberty has found an asylum in our union, and that 
her reign therein shall be eternal. 

«1 cannot permit myself to conclude without ten. 
dering to you, individually, my respectful acknow- 
ledgments, for the kind and complimentary terms 
in which you have addressed me; and, through you, 
to the legislature of the state, my heartfelt thanks 
for this distinguished expression of their regard; 
with my earnest prayer for a continuance of your 
and their happiness and prosperity, with that of 
the state over which you preside. 





FOREIGN NEWS, 
From London papers of the 6th Aug. 

Great Britian and Ireland. Splendid prepara- 
tions are making to receive the king in Scotland, and 
there will bebo0ing” enough. 

It is reported that England isin treaty with Den- 
mark to obtain the Island of Zealand, and with it the 
command of the Baltic, for which the kingdom of 
Hanover is offered m exchange. The emperor of 
Russia will have something to say about this matter, 
if there is any reality in the report. 

Twenty members of the British parliament hold 
offices during the king’s pleasure, whose income is 
$136,000, ~ 

London 4uz.6. His majesty thisday proceeded 


i 





“On the part of the people of Tennessee, 1 ten- 


der you this testimonial of their high consideration; | 


with a sincere wish that your future cays may be 
as happy as your past have been useful.” 
To which he replied as follows:— 
‘‘Governor Carroli—i fee) grateful to the legisla- 
ture of Tennessee for this elegant and acceptabie 
testimonial of their respect. 





in person to prorogue parliament. On taking his 
| seat upon the throne, the commons were forthwith 
summoned to the bar, and on their arrival his ma- 
jisty delivered the following speech in a clear and 
audible voice: — 
“Uy Lords and Gentlemen, 

| i cannot release you from your attendance in 
' parliament, without assuring you how sensible I 
|am of the attention you have paid to the many im- 





«“RFarly residence in this land of promise and of portant objects which have been brought before 


freedom; youthful associations from childhood to 
manhood; the commencement of my military ser- 
vice in the state, after witnessing her rise from ter- 
ritorial minority to state sovereignty, from adversity 


| you in the course of this long and laborious session. 
“I continue to receive from foreign powers the 
strongest assurances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country; and J have the satisfaction of 


to prosperity; these recollections all unite to render! believing, that,the differences which had unfortu- 


her dear to me. Could any other tie bave been 
wanting to complcte the bond of uniou between us, 


| nately arisen between the court of St. Petersburgh 
} and the Ottoman Porte, are in such a train of ad- 


to arm me with additional fortitude, and to nerve | justment as to afford a fair prospect that the peace 


my arin inher defence, her resylution, announced 


by your excellency, with the interesting token of 


her approbation, which you have just now present- 
ed, could not fail to form that tie. 


of Europe will not be disturbed. 
“Gentlemen of the house of commons, 
“! thank you for the supplies which you have 
granted me for the service of the present year and 





“Although the theatre of the principal military) for the wisdom you have manifested in availing 
service confided to‘the gallant forces under my | yourselves of the first opportunity to reduce the 
command in the Tate war, lay in a quarter far dis-| interest of a part of the national debt, withoyt the 


tant from this state, [ am much gratified to know 


least infringement of parliamentary faith. 
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It is most gratifying to me that you should have | 
been enabled, in consequence of this, and other 
measures, to relieve my people from some of their 
burdens. 

. “Lords and Gentlemen, 

«The distress which has for some months past 
pervaded-a considerable portion of Ireland, arising 
principally from the failure of that crop, on which 
the great body of the population depend for their 
subsistence, has deeply affected me. 

The measures which yot have adopted for the 





relief of the sufferers, meet with my warmest appro- 


——— 


This seems to be retaliatory on the courtesies of 
London to Parisian actors. 

The affair of gen. Berton occupies much public 
attention—it is given out as though his plot was ex- 
tensive. Some of the deputies are implicated,— 
Several arrests had taken place. Darkness and 
despotism prevails. 


“The present army of France amounts to about 
200 ,000 men. 


It is stated that on the ist of January, 1321, there 
were 1,070,500 boys from 5 to 135 years of age 
that attended the primary schools in France, there 


bation, and, seconded as they have been by the iw ere 27,528 schools under the care of 28, 945 mas- 
spontaneous and generous efforts of my people, | ters, situated in 24,124 communes, Abont 500,000 


they have most materially contributed to alleviate | 
the pressure of this severe calamity. 


exertions have been justly appreciated in Treland, 
and Tentertain a sincere behef, that the benevo- 
lence and sympathy so conspicuously manifested 
pon the present oceasion, will essentially promote 
the object which Ihave ever bad at heart, that of 
cementing the connection between every part of 
the empire, and uniting in brotherly lové and affee. 
dion all classes and descriptions of my subjects,” 


France. The country is quiet, but the debates 


in the chamber of deputiesare exceedingly rude and 
ardent. 














The king of Prussia is expected at Paris—some- 
thing of an important character seems to be pro- | 
jected, 

Vhe conduct of the French government with | 
tespect to Spain, has been frequently alluded to in 
the course of the protracted discussions on the, 
dudget. In the sitting of the 30th July, 
position of 1,863,000 francs for the service of march- 
es and transports, general Semele forcibly expos- | 
ed the wickedness and the folly of the attempts)’ 
against the liberties of their southren neighbor. 
Having proposed a reduction, of 200,000 france— 

Fearing (he said) lest the expenses of the Sani 
tary Cordon should cover more extensive projects, 
that it was intended to crush a people who have 
recovered their liberty and wish to live under a} 
constitutional government--he added, gentlemen, | 
may it not be asked, with what elements we should | 
undertake this war? 

if IT except the Swiss, the army is national. Isit, 
not composed of the children of France?—VDoes it | 
not exist undér constitutional laws? 
the army which it is wished to employ without any 
legitimate motive against a nation, essentially the 
friend of France by her geographical position, by 
her dynasty, by her institutions, and, finally, by the 
actual state of politics in Europe—(agitation on the 
right). 

it is this army which they should order to go and | 
kill the Spaniards, and be killed by them—[renew- 
ed murmurs on the right]. 

Many voices exclaim—-It is the duty of soldiers 
to march wherever they are ordered. 


M. Semele—And all this, because the Spaniards 
wish to enjoy the same advantages as ourselves. 
{t is this national army which they wish to employ 
in the service of an ambitious oligarchy, which is 
as much the enemy of kings as of the people. No, 
fentiemen, such an enterprise is impossible—/vio- 
lent murmurs and increasing agitation}. 


The project of establishing an English theatre 
at Paris, will probably be abandoned. Two or 
three plays had been offered, but the actors were 
greeted with showers of eggs, apples, &c. and many 
were thrown at the Engiish part of the audience: 


-alliance,”’ 
ability to resist them: but it now rather appears as 


on the pro-} 


|it has inflicted upon our country! 


And this is | 
|letter of a recent date, from a gentlemen resident 








girls attended the public schools. From the old 


| method of teaching and the little assiduity of the 
al have the satisfaction of knowing that these 


pupils, two-thirds of the people of France could 


»; neither read nor write. 


Netherlands. It appears that the ports. of this 
kingdom are open to the flags of the ca Ame- 
rican governments. 

Spain. The accounts from Madrid are to the 

2d of July. The capital was tranquil, and the 
parties in the provinces were suffering many defeats 
and discomfitures. It was thought that the extra 
ordinary cortes would be immediately convened. 

The constitutionalists seem to be perfectly aware 
of the doings of France, as the agent of the “holy 
and speak in very confident terms of their 


lif those designs had been abandoned, through the 
| defeat of the factious. T he national militia amounts 


‘to about 500,000 men. 


It was strongly reported at Paris that an army of 
| Austrians and Prussians were about to arrive on 
the frontiers of France for the purpose of passing 
into Spain, with the consent of the French govern. 


|ment. The rumor had excited some strong remarks. 


‘in the chamber of deputies. Gen. Foy said—“You 
-have,been told of the holy alliance—the holy alli- 
‘ance! we only know it through the tributes which 
it has imposed upon us, through the injuries which 
i But should its 
soldiers once again appear on the national territory; 

'should a third military occupation threaten, all 
Frenchmen, soidiers or not soldiers, (the whole of 


| the left side rising at once; Yes, all! all!) all France 


‘would rise and march to exterminate them!?— 
| (Loud and reiterated applause on the left.) 
“We have seen (says the National Gazette) 2 


at Madrid, m whose intelligence and opportunies 
of knowledge we have entire confidence, which 
represents that the revolt of the guards at Madrid 
was the work of a conspiracy against the constitu. 
tional government of Spain, formed dy the royal 
| families of Spain and France; that six battalions, 


| composing the royal guard, were corrupted; that, ia 


their attempt on the 7th July to make themselves 
masters of the capital, they were beaten at all points 
by the militia and constitutional regulars—that all 
was tranquil on the 18th July, and the constitution 
stronger thanever. “Two battalions, says the writer, 
attempted to escape, and a running fight com- 
menced just out of the city. We heard the firing 
distinctly. The poor devils were killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners by bundreds. The officers and 
soldiers are in confinement, and some more of them 
will be the victims of a crime in the perpetration 
of which they were the blind instruments of worse 
men than themselves.” 

Portugal. The Heroine, patriot privateer, was 
lately taken by a Portuguese frigate, and her crew 
consisted of the following nations, viz: 1 African, 
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1 Austrian, 1 Greek, 10 French, 6 Spaniards, 26 
South Americans, 2 Dutchmen, 42 Englishmen, 19 
Americans, 4 East Indians, 7 Italians, 1 Portuguese, 
2 Prussians, 1 Russian, and 3 Swedes—-in all 126 
men. 

‘Russia. Though the accounts are not of a posi- 
tive character, it seems admitted that Russia has 
abandoned ail present designs upon, or interference 
with the affairs of Turkey—it is even stated that 
Moldavia and Wallachia will be given up wholly to 
the legitimacy of the Turks. 

A congress isto be held—the emperors of Rus- 
sia and Austria will attend in person: England, 
France and Prussia will be represented by minis. 
ters. The sultan has been invited also to send one, 
which he declined, on the ground that he had no 
particular relatians with the Christian powers, It 
is speculated, that the affairs of Spain, Italy and 
Turkey, will occupy the attention of this assembly 
—whose manifest design is to “consolidate the con- 
dition of Europe,” that is, to support kings and 
keep the people in chains, But a day of retribu. 
tion will come, and justice overtake the oppressor, 

Turkey. The governor of Scio has been be- 
headed at the instance of the sultan’s sister, for 
the part that he took in the massacre in this island; 

Most of the wives of the late Ali Pacha of Janina 
have been drowned, by order of the sulian. His 
lawtul wife Waselekia will probably share the same 
fate, as soon as all the information she can give is 
obtained of her. 

{t appear that the Egyptian troops were suffered 
to land on Candia—they weré then attacked with 
great fury anda multitude of them were destroyed 
-—-many being drowned in attempting to swim to 
their ships. These Egyptians had arrived at Candia 
for the very Aumane purpose of destroying ail the 
Greeks Some -Justrian ships served as transports 
onthisoccasion. ‘The Souliots have gained a splen- 
did victory over Churchist Pacha, kiiling 2000 of 
his men. 

A letter received in England from Constantinople 
says—‘Since I have been here, 14 days, a great num- 
ber of Greeks have lost their heads; they are taken 
from their houses, and their heads cut oif before 
their own doors; they are then stripped, and laid 
with their heads upon their bodies for three days; af- 
ter which they are thrown into the harbor. The 
staects being very narrow, I have been obliged to 
step over many, lying in them daily.” 

We have accounts from Vienna confirming the in- 
telligence already received of the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet, andthe death of the captain 
Pacha. They give the following details, 

‘sThe chiefs of the Greek navy held a council at 
Ipsara, and decided on the plan which was after- 
wards adopted. They called upon ali those who 
were willing to devote their lives for the public 
good; more thon 200 immediately presented them- 
selves, and swore on the cross to execute the pre- 
concerted enterprize, or to die gloriousl¥. Out of 
these, 48 were chosen by casting lots, and received 
the benediction of their priests before engaging 
in their magnanimous design. All arrangements 
having been made, on the first day of the festival 
of Bairam, a Greek frigate and five vessels appear- 
ed, under a foreign flag, before the Turkish line, 
as though to take a part in the rejoicings, The 
200 heroes, who passed for Englishmen and French- 
men, were well received by the enemy, who allow- 
ed them to enter the port of Tscnesne, in order to 
anchor in the centre of the Turkish fleet. But 
scarcely had they reached that position when they 
carried their plan into effect, In a a short time 


five ships of the line were on fire. ‘The Admiral’® 
ship ran out of the harbor all in a blaze, in the hope 
of escaping total destruction, and run aground on 
the neighboring coast of Scio, where the captain 
Pacha was landed, expiring. After this signal suc- 
cess, the two hunired self devoted patriots retired, 
without having experienced any loss.” The en- 
terprize appears to have been conceived and exe- 
cuted in aspirit of self-devotion worthy of the best 
times of ancient Greece. 

Ypsilanti, the celebrated Greek chief, and a vic- 
tim of Russian cupidity, is said to be a prisoner at 
this time, in the fortress of Montgatz. 

We have many particulars of the late blowing up 
of the captain Pacha’s ship. It was a deed of des 
perate bravery. The ship was of 84 guns, and had 
2264 persons on board, including soldiers and Greek 
slaves—all these perished exceptabout 189! A se- 
cond fire vessel struck the vice admiral’s ship and 
set her ina blaze, but not being grappled, they se- 
parated and the flames were extinguished. When 
the fire reached the magazine the explosion shook 
Scio like an earthquake. 

The Greek accounts state the loss of the Turks 
at Scio to be, the admiral’s ship of 130 guns, three 
others of the line and seven frigates wrecked—the 
greater part of their crews being drowned in conse- 
quence of the fright; that they had also captured 16 
Turkish vessels, belonging to another expedition. 

M. Bourville, the brave and humane French vice 
consul at Smyrna, died on the 23rd of June. 

Chinese army. The emperor has expressed a de. 
sire to diminish the army, on account of the great 
expense of supporting it. The limited number of 
the standing army for China proper, is stated to be 
600,000 men, of which the province of Sze-chuen 
has allotted to it 35,975 men. The governor of that 
province, (late of Canton), has remonstrated against 
diminishing his military establishment. 

Colombia. In the British house of commons, 
Aug 5, general Gascoyne said he had a petition to 
present from the most respectable and numerous 
body of the merchants of Liverpool that had ever 
petitioned that house, complaining of the non-ac- 
knowledgment by our government of the indepen- 
dence of Colombia, from which conduct they an- 
ticipated great detriment to the trade of this coun- 
try. All hopes on the part of Spain, of recovering 
her Colonies had ceased, and the Colombian, like all 
new governments, was very anxious to obtain the 
acknowledgement of her independence. A very lu- 
crative trade has been established with Colombia, 
butan interruption to it was apprehended, as an ac- 
credited agent had notified, on the 8th April, tothe 
several governments of Europe, that the Colombiaa 
government would only admit the ships and sub. 
jects of those states which would acknowledge 
theirindependence. ‘This notification, they feared, 
would be followed up; and it was an immediate 
detriment to the trade, as all merchants felt extre- 
mely distressed in getting up shipments, which 
might, before they could enter Colombia, be met 
by the decree of exclusion. The policy pursued 
by our government appeared to him to be incon. 
sistent with the true interests of the country, and 
he saw nothing in the past conduct of the Spanish 
government, (who had furnished arms, men, and 
money, to our own colonies, when they were in 
arms against us,) that could call for the political eti- 
quette which we observed towards Spain, Other na- 
tions of Europe had nothing to gain and nothing to 
lose, by the acknowledgment, as they had no trade; 
but it was a matter which essentially concerned the 





interests of England, asin the present state of agrti- 
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cultural distress, the loss of a large and prosperous 
branch of our commerce would be severely felt.— 
On this question, and in their conduct towards the 
irates who had grown by encouragement, he 
thought the ministers had neglected their duty, 
and he should on the very first opportunity next 
session bring the matter before the house. . 

Mr. Lushington said, when the time came for dis. 
cussing the question, it would appear that the gov- 
ernment had acted with every regard to the dig- 
nity and interests of the nation. 

Latest—London papers of the 14th August. 

Great Britain. The marquis of “Londonderry, 
alias lord Castlereagh, fully took his own life, on 
the morning of the 12th of August, “by opening an 
artery” in his neck with a penknife. He was just 
about to proceed to the continent to be present at 
the approaching congress. Great efforts are made 
to prove that he had been in a state of insanity 
sometime previous, and be appears to have been 
indisposed, Dr. Bankhead, his physician, was the 
first person who saw him after the act--he thinks 
it was committed at the moment when he, (the doc- 
ior), entered the room, and the marquis, on seeing 
him, said, “Bankhead let me fall on your arm—’tis 
all over.” The doctor thought he was fainting—- 
but, on the instant, the blood began to Mow “like a 
torrent from a watering pot,” and in about one 
minute he was dead, during which time about two 
quarts of blood flowed from him, Even yet he 
held the knife fast in his hand with which he had 
cut his throat. Cruel man that he was, may his sins 
be forgiven! Further notice of the case is not ne- 
cessary. Mr. Canning is chiefly spoken of as his 
successor ‘ 

The king had started on his visit to Scotland— 
and all was bustle and confusion, pomp and shew, 
to receive him. 

Spain. These later accounts do not make any 
material alteration in the appearance of things, 
which were in great confusion. The military seems 
to govern at Madrid—-several of the provinces are 
in open insurrection--and, if the intelligence was 
not chiefly received through French vehicles, we 
should apprehend that a most dreadful civil war 
was on the point of breaking out. Jt seems agreed 
that either the king or the cortes must be annihilated. 

Turkey. Twenty Turkish vessels were missing 
after the late attack of the Greeks, by fire ships— 
this is the Turkish account; and the consternation 
by reason of this great misfortune had not subsid- 
ed. When the news reached Constantinople, the 
Sultan ordered some hundreds of Greeks to be pub- 
licly put to death, to calm the feelings of the peo- 
ple and prevent them frogj committing murder! 
Ihe English minister is stated to have profiited by the 
alarm, and to have obtained some concessions. ‘The 
very important fortress of Napoli de Romania has 
surrendered to the Greeks, who have also possessed 
themselves of the citadel of Athens. We begin 
fo entertain a hope that they will, of themselves, 
work out their own emancipation. 


—_— 


Sickness of the Hornet’s Crew. 
EROM THE AMERICAN BEACON. 
Messrs. Shields Ashburn, €9% Co. 

GenTiemen, I send you for publication in the 
“Beacon,” an interesting communication from Dr. 
Cooke, surgeon of the U. S. ship’ Hornet, on the 
subject of the afflicting malady which recently visi- 
ted the crew of that vessel. 

I am very respectfully, &c. 
Norfolk Sept, 21et, 1822. 











R. HENLEY. 
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U, S, rrigaTE GUEKRIERE, 
Gosport, Sept. 16th, 1822. 

Sir. In conformity with your request, I lay be- 
fore you a statement relative to the disease which 
occurred to the crew of the Hornet, while laying 
at Gosport navy yard. The duties incidental to 
the occasion have prevented an earlier compliance; 
in the mean time the event has given rise to. state. 
ments in every respect erroneous, founded on mere 
rumor, without any knowledge of the facts relat- 
ing to the subject. I consider a correct*opinion of 
such events to be, not only of high importance to 
society generally, but also to the officers and crews 
of vessels which may hereafter labor under similar 
calamities, [ therctore deem it necessary, not only 
to relate the causes which gave origin to the di- 
sease of the Hornet’s crew, but to show the errors 
of. the reports and fallacy of the alarms occasioned 
by it. 

The first case of our sickness occurred on the 
23d August, and the last case on the Ist September; 
during which period thirty-eight of our crew were 
attacked witha most strange and peculiar form of 
disease, the whole force of which, particularly in 
the more violent cases, was exerted almost exclu. 
sively on the stomach: Of this number eight died 
—the others recovered, The healthy state of the 
Hornet’s crew, ov her arrival in this port on the 
llth of August—the continuance of this healthy 
state up to the 25d August—the rapidity with 
which her crew sickened after that period—the 
peculiar character of the disease—the measures 
adopted for its extinction, and the short interval 
between the first and last case of thé disease, are 
such strong circumstances attending this event, 
that the conclusion is irresistible, that an observer 
of the calamity through its progress and termina. 
tion, requires not the gift of divination to detect 
the causes by which it was produced, especially 
when he views them in connection with the mea- 
sures which proved entirely effectual in its sup- 
pression. 

The great cause of our sickness I attribute tothe 
season and climate, which evidently produced a 
predisposition to this peculiar form of disease. The 
secondary or exciting. causes were fatiguing duty 
in the sun—exposure by night, and, in,the majori- 
ty of the violent cases, excessive intemperance. 
When these causes were,removed, the disease 
ceased. To produce conviction asto the validity 
of the causes assigned, and to remove the imprese.. 
sions made by incerrect statements, it becomes ne- 
cessary to enter into a more detailed view of the 
subject. 

The first or predisposing cause of our sickness, 
viz. season or climate, requires consideration. It 
is not necessary to examine in the present instance 
how this peculiarity of season or climate produces 
its eifects, or in what it consists, whether in the 
atmosphere—from miasmata or exhalations—trom 
vicissitude of temperature—from alternations of 
sun and rain—calms and winds—dryness and mois. 
ture, &c. &c. These at best are mere speculations 
which the investigations of science have as yet not 
been able to unfold: it is only necessary to shew 
that a peculiarity, predisposing to the particular 
form of disease which afflicted our crew did exist. 
The following facts will satisfactorily prove the 
existence of this peculiarity, ist. On the day the 
Hornet arrived at the navy yard, a death occurred 
at the navy hospital, under the charge of Dr. Ken- 
non, of a similar form of disease to that which sub- 
sequently appeared among our crew; also, some 


'days after, another death cccurred there, under 
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the same form; no communication whatever occur- 
red between these two men and our ship; the one 
sickened before the Hornet went up to the navy 
yard, the other sickened in the same place, and 
died during the period of our calamity. 2dly. A 
similar form of disease made its appearance among 
the prisoners at the marine barracks who had been 
in confinement long previous to the arrival of the 


Oty Se 


_ of our crew, after the dismantling of the Hornet, 


Hornet from sea, consequently could have no com. 
munication with our ship, S3dly. A disease of a 
similar form has made its appearance at Portsmouth 
—and 4thly, diseases, evidently of a different na- 
ture, and well known character, such as the com- 
mon intermittent and bilious fevers of this country, 
have in their progress, assumed in a number of 
eases, some of the peculiar symtoms of the dis- 
ease of our crew, and evidently approximated to 
its form. ‘These facts, more especially the latter, 
prove, that some peculiarity of the season has oc- 
casioned a predisposition toa particular form of cis- 
ease, and the circumstances connected with the dis. 
ease of the Hornet, will shew that it only requires 
some powerful exciting cause to produce this spe- 
cific form of disease. These exciting causes were 
as follows, and succeeded each other in the order 
in which they areenumerated. Ist. On our arrival 
in this port, we found the Macedonian at Craney 
Island, under a prohibition from all intercourse 
with Norfolk and the navy yard, by her own boats 
and crew; she therefore required the aid of others, 
to carry communications—to market for her—- 
to take supplies on requistion, &c. &c. This 
‘aid was granted by the Hornet, and necessarily 
exposed our men to much boat duty in the sun. 
Qndly. It was also assigned to the crew of our 
ship to tow up’the guns, rigging, stores, &c. of the 
Macedonian tothe navy yard, a very laborious duty, 
which several times exposed them to become wet, 
and to the night air. ‘These duties, in addition to 
the proper duties of the Hornet, operated power- 
fully to give effect to the peculiarity of thé season, 
by occasioning among our crew a more rapid pre- 
disposition to the peculiar form of disease with 
which they were subsequently attacked. Sdly. 
After our ship went up to the navy yard on the 2Ist 
Aug. she was immediately cismantled—her hold 
broken out—her guns, stores, rigging, spars &c, 
taken on shore and stored in the yard; this service 
was performed by the Hornet’s crew in three days 
—the heavy labor attending which is too well 
known... 4thly. Gangs of our crew were employ- 
ed in the duties of the navy yard, particularly in 
bringing the spars of the Congress from the deposi- 
tory of timber on the opposite side of the river, to 
the yard. Sthly. For the better accommodation 





the frigate Congress was assigned to them as quar- 
ters; immediately after they occupied this vessel, 


| ceding days to constant dutyinthe hot sun. 6thly. 

A very great proportion of our crew were indulge. 

ed with liberty on shore on the 25th Aug. being 

Sunday; an indulgence, not only expected by them, 

but commonly granted, more especially after hav. 

ing performed laborious duties. On this occasion, 

as is also common among sailors, they indulged in 

intemperance, and few or none returned sober; 

many remained on shore all night, and of these, 

some slept all night on the ground; to add to their 

miserable situation a shower of rain fell, Under 
the existence of the causes I have enumerated, 

our crew sickened so rapidly, that on the 29th Aung. 
i had nine of the more violent cases of the disease, 
removed to the navy hospital, and seventeen more 

remaining on board the Hornet. I then found it my 
duty to make a representation to captain Warring- 
ton of the state of our crew, and the probable causes 
which produced this state, and to suggest to him 
the necessity of excusing them from further doty 
until the sickness was suppressed; also to request 
their removal to a more commodi4us vesse]. The 

following reasons dictated this request. Ist. That 
the sick might be separated from the weil, which 
it was impossible to do on the smail birth deck of 
the Hornet, at this time already crowded with sick, 
to the great annoyance of the well, who also in 
turn, necessarily incommoded the sick. 2ndly, 
That as our whole crew had been nearly equally 
exposed to the deleterious causes, and as it conse: 
quently could not be foreseen how long the calami- 
ty would continue, I wished our men to be so situat- 
ed that as soon as any one should be taken ill, he 
might be immediately made comfortable without 
the fatigue and exposure of a removal. Sdly. Be- 
cause the navy hospital was at this time so full that 
no new case could be taken there and some other 
accommodation for the sick was indispensable. 
Captain Warrington very promptly assigned the 
frigate Guerriere for this purpose, and prohibited 
the further employment ot the crew, so that, from 
this period, they had nothing to do, but to make 
themselves easy and comfortable; this change took 
place on the 29th August, and on the Ist September 
the last case of the disease occurred!—On a review 
of the circumstances under which the Hornet’s 
crew sickened, can it be a matter of surprise that 
causes, powerful as were those to which they were 
exposed—causes which are known to produce vio: 
lent diseases—causes applied in such rapid succes- 
sion, that the system had not time to recover itself 
from one violent shock before it had another te 
sustain—causes which, when singly applied, are 
daily the instrumen disease and death—I ask, 
can it be a matter of Strprise that, under the ope- 
ration of these causes, the crew should become sick- 
ly, and that some of these causes should have 





the order for her being fitted out to sea arrived, 
and the roof was taken of preparatory to her re- 
pais. Onthe night of the 24th August, a heavy 
fall of rain occurred—the spar deck of the Con- 
gress leaked in every direction, and the greater 
proportion of our crew became wet in their beds: 
a dlisposition to sleep, in consequence of the fatigues 
of the preceding day, predominated over every 
other influence, and no effort was made to remove 
themselves to dry places; they consequently re- 


mained wet during the whole night. ‘The morn-|of the subject will demonstrate the absurdity o 


ing of the 25th, I was called to visit the second case 
of our sickness, which was the case of the amiable 


placed the system, in many cases, totally beyond the 
possibility of repair? Is it not rather a matter of 
|surprise that of about one hundred and fifty persons 
|exposed to such powers, only thirty-eight should 
'be taken sick, and eight prove fatal? Or shall we 
lose sight of these causes and refer the calamity of 
the Hornet to imaginary agents, such as imported 
contagion, “deleterious air confined in the hold 0! 
the ship,” or such like similar causes, the existencé 
ef which it is much easier to affirm, than to sup- 
| port by reasoning or facts. A review of this pat 


attributing our sickness to any such causes. 


aad much lamented midshipman Newton; on this|a contagious disease existing on board the ship» 


occasion } found him entirely wet in his bed; this 
occurred after he had been exposed the two pre- 


and the sickness which occurred during the cruise 
never manifested any such property. 




















On our arrival at Norfolk we had not any case of 
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sease, Which is the subject of this statement, made 
its appearance on the 23d Augnst, 12 days after our 
arrival, and exhibited a totally distinct character 
from any form of disease which had existed on 
board the Hofnet for the last two years; it is, there- 
fore, absurd to consider it as connected in the re- 
motest manner with contagion from former diseases. 
‘ro ascribe it te deleterious air confined in the hold 
of the ship, which is stated in the Norfolk Herald, 
«upon the best information, as well as our own ob- 
servation,” to have “proved fatal to the grater part 
of those engaged in breaking it out” is equally as 
absurd as erroneous. The very construction of the 
Hornet makes it hardly probable that air can be 
confined in the hald, with the least precaution to 
its prevention, the trtches of the hold being di- 
rectly under those of the spar deck, and these 
hatches being always open, and exposed to a con- 
stant current of air from large wind sails, or venti- 
laters, which were always in use, Messrs, Zant- 
zinger and Newton were never in the hold from 
the time the ship arrived from.sea to the day of 
their death, and had no duties assigned to them 
which required their being there; those who did 
uttend to the breaking out of the hold have never 
sickened, because, though their duty was laborious, 


cular employment during the whole time of dis- 
mantling the ship, consequently were not exposed 
in the sun, rain, &c. The-only officer engaged in 
that duty, who became sick, was the master’s mate, 
Mr, Gale, who was also engaged a whole day in the | 
sun, and was exposed to rain. In every case which | 
terminated fatally, great exposure or great impru 
dence, and, in many cases, both, occurred—this 
also took place in every violent case of the disease 
of those who recovered, 

1 know not one circumstance attending the Hor- 
net, which can justify the opinion that the source 
of the disease existed in her. The hold was per- 
fectly sweet and clean. It occurred, in breaking 
out the hold, that about ten casks of sea water, 
which had been filled on our passage home, for the 
purpose of improving the trim of the ship, had 
become, in a considerable degree, offensive; this 
was pumped off with a common hand pump, and, 
to free the ship from the disagreeable smell it oc- 
casioned, she was immediately washed out—the 
smell and effect of this water was the same asis ex- 
perienced by bilge water ina tight ship, and, as on 
those occasions, it never caused any disease or in- 
jury, so it requires, infinitely, more credulity than 
Iam possessed of, to consider this circumstance as, 
in the remotest degree, occasioning our sickness: 
its agency, if any it had, was most strangely exert- 
ed—those engaged in pumping it off—those en- 
gaged in the hold and over the hatches, superin- 
tending the duty, and who, of course, were exposed 
to its utmost virulence, escaped-altogether, while 
those who were on deck in the hot sun—in boats 





—- eee 


effect ina very short time, and those exposed (® 
them, should they escape the consequences for 
two or three days, are generally entirely safe, On 
the other hand, it is well known that, when infec- 
tion or contagion is the source of disease, but a 
very few will be so susceptible of their action as to 
become immediately contaminated; their effects 
are slow and progressive, so that the great propor. . 
tion of cases resulting from such causes, will gene~ 
rally be developed ata considerably distant period 
from that of the exposure. ’This observation ap- 
plies I believe universally—it does so in all cases 
of this nature that have everfallen under my obser- 
vation. 

When it is considered that the hatches of the 
Hornet were open and exposed to the streams of 
air from a number of wind sails--that her hold was 
perfectly clean—-that none of shese engaged im the 
duties of the hold became diseased, except the 
case of Mr. Gale—-that those who sickened were 
exposed to the causes I have enumerated, for the 
most part out of the ship, and became sick ina 
more or less violent manner, in proportion to the 
degree of those causes to which they were expos- 
ed--that the disease was unknown among our peo- 
ple until the application of these causes, and almost 
immediately ceased when they were removed— 


| that, among the great number of persons who have 


been on board since the arrival of the Hornet, such 

as washerwomen, men’s wives, &c. many of whom 

were on board day and night, during the whole 
time the ship’s hold was broken out, and during 
the pumping out of the offensive casks of salt wa- 
ter, and after it, until the ship was finally abandon- 
ed—that these persons must have been equally, if 
not more, susceptible of any contagion or infection 
existing-in our ship, and not one case of disease 
occurred among these people—I say, when these 
facts are considered, the conclusion necessarily 
follows, that the state of the Hornet’s hold, or any 
other part of the ship, had no agency in producing 
the disease of her crew, but that her disaster is 
solely referable to the causes I have assigned. 

The disease of the Hornet’s crew was not in the 
least contagious or infectious; this is evidently 
proved by its rapid extinction after their removal 
to this ship-——by the circumstance that none of those 
who attended the sick received ‘the disease, and 
that, of nine of the most violent cases which were 
removed to the navy hospital, where there were 
about thirty other persons, no new case of the 
disease occurred, though attendants and physicians 
were constantly with these cases, sleeping in the 
same apartments with them, and performing all the 
| offices necessary on such. occasions, without adopt- 
ing any precautionary measures for their own safe- 
ty. A review of ali these circumstances, -clearly 
shews that there was not the slirhtest cause for the 
alarms which were excited in the public mind, on 





~-engaged in laborious duties on shore, &c. were 
its victims! This supposition would be absurd—if, 
im it8 most concentrated state, it proved wholly 
inert, it must have continued so after its dilution 


and total dissipation. One case of the disease, and 
that a fatal one, occurred before these casks were 


touched. 


If any thing were wanting to establish the cor- 
rectness of the causes which I have assigned, 28 
Riving origin to the disease of the Hornet’s crew, 
and to show the futility of those assigned for it in 
the newspaper, it would be supplied by the circum. 





account of the calamity of our ship. 

To conclude: when occasions of this distressing 
nature occur, how much more benefit would a com- 
munity derive from a correct account of the clarac- 
ter and causes by which it was occasioned, than from 
representations calculated to awaken their fears, by 
diverting their attention to contagion, infection, &c? 
They would then be told that a certain peculiarity 
of season exists, so feeble, indeed, in its effects, 
as to require the most powerful exciting causes 
to produce the disease to which it predisposes: 
that this peculiarity may go off without producing 
much evil; but, on the other hand, it may increase, 








stance of its rapid extinction: The exciling causes | asthe season advances, to sucha degree, as to make 


have assigned as producing the disease, lose theiz 


much less powerful causes equally efficient in the 
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‘ their cruel transportation! But 1 have digressed 
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production of the disease, and, ultimately, by its 
long continuance, or increased energy, it may be- 
come not only a predisposing, but also an exciting 
cause. The community might be told that, in the 
first state, little caution is necessary, as nothing but 
the most powerful exciting causes are dangerous. 
That, in the second state, every, even the least ex- 
citing cause, should be guarded against; and, when 
it is observed that new cases occur to those who 
have observed every precaution, they will then 
know that the last state exists, and that the only 
effectual security against disease, is to abandon a 
piace surrounded by such peculiarity, The com 

munity should be told, whenever the occasion jus. 
tifies the declaration, which I believe has almost 
always been the fact as relates to the epidemics of 
our sea port towns, that the disease iS incommuni. 
cable from a sick to 2 healthy person. We might 
then see healthy towns opening, instead of closing 
their ports from communication with sickly towns. 
We should then not behold so frequently the heart 

rending spectacle of an afflicted mortal deprived of 
the consolations, and his last moments embittered 
by the desertion of those whose duty it was to sup. 
port and comfort him. Human ingenuity would 
no longer lend its aid to the cause of disease and 
death—we would not so frequently see the dread. 
ful reports of miserable beings, hurried off to dis- 
tant lazerettos, in the last moments of their exist- 
ence, when quiet and repose are all-important, dy- 
ing during their removal, or shortly after; perbaps 
frequently by the gloom and dismay occasioned by 


from the immediate object cf this statement, into 
a path that would lead me much too far. 1 must, 
therefere, close the subject. 
i am; very respectfully, sir, your obedient ser’yt. 
ANDREW B. COOKE, 


< arene 
pene 





The first charter for a colony granted by the 
crown of England was granted by queen Elizabeth 
in 1578 to sir Humphrey Gilbert. By this charter 
he was authorized to take possession of all remote 
and barbarous lands unoccupied by any christian 
prince or people.” 

The first English colony ever planted in America 
was at Roanoke Island, Virginia, in 1585.—One 
hundred and seven persons were left there by sir 
_— Greenville under the government of Mr, 

ne. 

On the 18th of August 1587, Mrs. Dare was de. 
livered of a daughter in Roanoke, which was bap. 
tized the next Lord’s day by the name of Virgi. 
nia. She was the first English child born in thie 
country. 

In 1595 the English sent some English ships to 
‘Cape Breton for morse, and others for whale fish. 
ing. This is the first mention we find of the whale 
fishery by the English. They found no whales, but 
they discevered on an island eight hundred whale 
fins, where a Biscay ship had been lost three years 
before, and this is the first account that we have of 
whale fins or whale bone by the English. 

In 1607 the English settlers built a town in Vir. 
ginia, and in honor of king James, called it James 
Town, This was the frst penMANENT HABITATION 
of the English in America. 

In 1608 John Laydon was married to Ann Burras, 
and this was the frst marriage in Virginia. The 
first marriage in New England was in 1621, be- 
tween Edward Winslow and Susanna White. 

In 1610a member of parliament came to Ameri- 
ca. The commons declared his seat vacant, be- 
cause by accepting a colonial office he was render- 
'ed incapable of executing his trust. This appears 
to be the first time that Virginia was noticed by the 
English parliament. 





Surgeon U. S, navy. 
Rost. Hentry, esq. 
Commander U, S, ship Hornet. 


~~ 





American History. 


There are 2 number of interesting facts revative | 


toearly American history scattered through Holmes’ 
Annals. The editor of the Democratic Press has 
read the work for the purpose of selecting such 
matter as may interest the American people.—He 
submits the result.—No. 1— 

- Robertson and Anderson concur in stating that in 
the year 1506 some ships of the suger cane were 
brought from the Canary Islands and planted in 
Hispaniola, (St. Domingo) where they were found 
to thrive so well, as soon to become au object of 
commerce. 

Robertson says that a few negro slaves were sent 


to America in the year 1503. In 1503 negroes) 


were imported into St. Domingo by the Spaniards 
from the Portuguese settlements on the Guinea 
coast.—The reason assigned was that the natives 
were too feeble to work in the fields and in the 
mines. It is clear that in modern times slavery is 
the’ offspring of cupidity. Charles V. of Spain, 
granted to a Flemish favorite an exclusive privi- 
Jege of importing into America four thousand ne- 
groes. The Fleming sold the privilege for 25,000 
ducats to some Geneose merchants, who first 
brought into a regular form the commerce for 
slaves between Africa and America. A commerce 
which is now happily at an end. It isan honora- 
ble fact in the history of the United States, that it 
was the first government which prohibited the im- 
portation of slaves. 


In 1616 tobacco was frst cultivated by the Eng. 
lish in Virginia. 





The Abbe Sicard, 


| LATE INSTRUCTOR OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AT PARIS. 





i 


Translated for the American Sentinel, from the ‘Magazin de Lit- 
terature Evropeenne, 1802.” 

The celebrated and modest Sicard, the man 
whom thé Abbe de l’Epee had chosen for his im- 
mediate successor, was, during two years and four 
months, the object of an unmerited prescription. 
Concealed in the house of a faithful friend, who, 
during nearly two years, exposed his own life to 
save that of so valuabe a man, Sicard undertook to 
' strew v ith flowers the earliest path in the studious 
career of children, to facilitate their progress, and 
to aid the fathers of families in the exercise of theit 
'daties. In a small chamber, by the assistance of 4 
lamp whose feeble light seemed unwilling to dis- 
close the respectable features of the estimable out- 
law, and to betray his asylum, he wrote his pas- 
graphy.* 

During this time, the deaf and dumb of every 
age, and of both sexes, lamented the absence of 
their instructor. Sometimes, looking towards the 
windows of his chamber, their eyes were bathed 
with tears; at others, they adjusted with the great- 
est care the arm-chair in which Sicard daily extend- 





to render them susceptible of the impressions o 
nature. Of all the multiplied and most significant 


—— 





*The art of writing and printing in one language 
s0 as to be read and undersood in all other lat- 
; fuages without a translation, 























ed the sphere of their understandings, and labored 
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gestures which had before animated their persons, | 
their now remained nothing but the expression of 
dejection and sorrow. 
Among others, one of them, Jean Massieu, the 
fifth individual of his family, who had enjoyed 
the instruction of the respectable ‘Sicard, was so 
deeply affected by thefloss of his instructor, that, 
in order to restore him to tranquility, they were 
obliged to disclose to him the place of his retreat. 
This young man, whose mind and talents had ex- 
cited the admiration of all Paris, and who, notwith- 


standing his ill health, had become a tutor in the! & 


school of the deaf and dumb, with a salary of 1200 
francs per annum, frequently offered to divide his 
little income with Sicard. «My father,” said he, 
by the most rapid signs, “Wy father has nothing now; 
I must supply him with food and clothing, and rescue 
him from the misery by which he is overburthened.” 
In consequence he took the wisest measures. He 
engaged some of his friends to second him in his 
generous project, and resolved to profit, for this 
purpose, of the first favorable occasion, At length 
the moment so ardently desired, arrived. Bouilly, 
a dramatic author, excited by the enthusiasm of his 
heart, formed the design of captivating the interest 
of the public in favor of the successor of the Abbe 
de l’Epee, by introducing upon the stage one of 
the most remarkable traits of the life of the cele- 
brated founder of the institution of the deaf and 
dumb, The enterprize was dangerous; but his de- 
sire on that account was the more invincible. 
tears of the audience flowed at the recollection of 
this excellent man; and while they repeated his sa- 
cred name, many voices also made the house ring 
with that of the unhappy Sicard. Oh, why could he 
not, from the depth of his solitude, hear the cheer. 
ing exclamations of so numerous and distinguished 
an assembly; and the generous transports of the en- 
thusiasm of a people who did homage to virtue, and 
took under their protection the cause of innocence! 
“Sicard! Liberty to Sicard,” +t resounded from every 
quarter. 
From the internal sensibility which was painted 
on all countenances, from the noisy plaudits, and 
clapping of hands, and, above all, from the ineffable 
transports of the poet Bouilly, it was not difficult 
for the deaf and dumb Massieu himself to form an 
dea of the interest the audience had taken in the 
fate of his instructor, He contrived afew days after 
to meet Bouilly, at the house of one of the legisla- 
tive commission, known to be a friend of men of 
merit and of the unfortunate, and to whom the bro- 
ther of the first consul was at that moment making 
avisit. By his touching replies to the questions 
which were asked him, he succeeded in interesting 
the hearts of many of the company in the feelings 


The} 


seph Bonaparte, who was the most excited, press- 

ing the amiable pupil of Sicard’to his bosom, de- 

stred his worthy friend to communicate to him that 

he would present his letter, that very evening, to 

the first consul, and that he ventured to promise 

that it would produce the desired effect. The 

effort of Massieu was not vain. The first consul 

ordered the name of Sicard to be struck off the 

list of outlaws, and, immediately after, he was per- 

mitted to continue the instruction of his scholars. 

It was on the 14th of February, 1800, that the 

ood father re-appeared among his children. It 
was 11 o’clock in the morning. The hall appro- 
priated to the public exercises of the deaf and 

dumb wasalready crowded with a number of spec- 
tators, among whom were distinguished, many es- 
timable men, who had consecrated their talents 
and exertions to the education of youth, and to the 
advancement of the happiness of their species. 
The scholars, the deaf and dumb of both sexes, 
were placed in the middle of the hall. The vivaci- 
ty of their countenances, and the nimbleness of the 
signs by which they communicated their thoughts 
to each other, proved that this was the happiest 
day of their lives, 

The friends of the respectable Sicard, among 
whom was the excellent man who had rescued him 
from the fury of party spirit, entered the hall in 
crowds, where a number of beautiful women ren- 
dered the assembly stili more brilliant. 

Massieu having uttered a very piercing cry of 
joy, every one arose, A respectful silence reign- 
ed through the whole assembly. Sicard appeared. 
Instantly Massieu isin bis arms, he presses his lips 
against Sicard’s, his whole soul appears to infuse 
itself into that of his instructor; he takes his hand 
and conducts him to his seat. Immediately the 
boys, his pupils, throw themselvesupon him. The 
oldest surround him, they press him to their hearts, 
they lock him in their arms. The younger kiss 
his hands, they attach themselves to his clothes, 
they eagerly hold on him as high as the breast, as 
the cheek shedding tears of joy, they cover him 
with the most tender kisses, and load him with the 
most affecting caresses. 

Sicard endeavors to speak, but his emotion de- 
prives him of utterance. He wished to express to 
each of his pupils what was passing in his heart; 
but all have their eyes fixed on him at the same in- 
stant, all embrace him, all caress him. To extend 
over them his benificent hands, to communicate to 
them by signs, that he loves them all equally, with 
the tenderness of a father, that they have all a 
place in his heart; this is all he can do, all that the 
holy intoxication of his soul can inspire and permit 
him, 





ofhisown. He gave to the brother of the first con- 
sul a letter, which he had written in his presence, 
and which contained, among others, the following 
remarkable words: 

_ “Promise! oh promise me to speak for us to the 
firstconsul! ‘hey say that he loves these men who 
labor for the happiness of their kind. Then, surely, 
he should love the Abbe Sicard, whose whole hap- 


But as nothing escapes his penetrating eye, he 
soon perceives that his female pupils, withheld by 
| their natural timidity, dare not allow their sensibi- 
lity to break forth, which pours through their eyes 
and glews in every feature of their expressive coun- 

tenances. Affected by this struggle of feeling with 
| modesty, Sicard approaches them, and after a mo- 
ment of silence, he extends his hands, and receives 


piness consists in producing that of the poor deaf! their caresses, in a manner which seemed to say, 


and dumb. 


This pathetic language of nature excited the ad- 


Miration of all who were present, and produced the 
most lively emotions in their souls. 


“should a father blush to embrace his children?” 
While these timid girls expressed to their instrue- 
tor the joyful feelings which his return caused them, 


Massieu, who | those of the boys who had made the greatest pro- 


perceived the effect, immediately threw one of] gress, had approached the table, where they wrote, 


around Rouilly, and all three melted in tears, Jo-| hearts. 


a 





T*Sicard! qu’on rende la liberte a Sicard.” 


3. One rendered thanks to the first consul 
and his brother, for having restored to their wishes 
jthe man to whom they owed their moral existence; 
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_ ing, writing, printing and publishing thoughts, 


. law to repress the abuse of the press, when it was 
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another degcribed the anguish and affliction which 


they had experienced during the absence of their | rized by royal patent), shail be destroyed, and the 
Beloved instructor; a third wrote this sentence: | owners punished by a fine of 1,000 trancs (40).) 
Truih and virtue triumph soon or late over ali the ar- | and imprisonment for six months, 


tifices of men, 

Massieu at length appeared before the table, and 
whilst to the great astonishment of the spectators 
he commented upon the most profound doctrines 
of natural and moral philosophy, a young girl, in 
the full bloom of beauty, placed a crown of popies 
and heliotropes upoa the head of Sicard, as a sym- 
bol of the grief which his absence had caused his 
pupils, and of the immortality with which his genius, 
his patience, and his benevolent labors would be 
crowned. 








—- SES 


Censorship of France. 

The “Scotsman” gives the following instructive 
summary of the legislation of the government of 
France on the subject of the press: 

“The French constitution of 1791, which ema. 
nated from the people, and not from the throne, 
guaranteed ‘to every citizen the liberty of speak- 


without the writing being submitted toa censor for 
inspection before publication.’ (Tit. 1, art. 3.) 
Compare with this clear and explicit language the 
Jesuitical reservation contained in the 8th article 
of king Louis’ charter: ‘Frenchmen have the right 


ties) before he print any work, and must deposit, 


=e, 
~~. 





7 


Clandestine printing offices, (that are not autho. 


A printer must give intimation (to the authori. 


five copies of the work before publication or sale, 
Neglect as to either of these particulars, subjects 
him to a fine of 40/. for the first offence, and 80), 
for the second. ‘The five copies are for the royal 
library, the chancellor of France, the minister of 
the interior, the-director general of printing, and 
the censors, 

A work may be seized if the forms above men. 
tioned have not been complied with, or if an action 
is raised before the tribunals as to its contents, 

The printer who prints a book without his name 
and designation, is liable to a fine of 120/. besides 
imprisonment. If afalse name is given, the fine i; 
240/, The bookseller who has in his possession 
work wanting the printer’s name, paysa fine of 80), 

The same regulations apply to engravings. (Law 
2Zist Oct. 1814; ord. 24th a 

No journal or periodical work, devoted wholly or 
in part to news or political matters, (whether ap. 
pearing at fixed intervals or irregularly), can be 
published without authorization of the king, (that 
is, without being submitted to the censors.) 

fhe proprietors or editors of such a work are 





to print and publish their opinions, provided they | 
conform themselves to the laws which are to repress | 
the abuse of this liberty.” Equivocations and eva. | 
sions, which stamp a man with the character of a) 
swindler in private life, have always formed part. 
of the authorized arms of legislative policy. The 


framed, turned out to be a law to take away the 
right which it pretended only to regulate. The 
charter says, that every Frenchman has the right 
to print and publish his opinions. The law of the 
2ist of October, 1814, vests the right to pub- 
lish (as to all periodical works) exclusively ina 
board of censors, and named by the king; and the 
Frenchman’s right to publish, comes to be nothing 
more than the right to submit his work to the cen- 
sors. By this law, the censorship was extended not 
only to newspapers, but to reviews, tracts, pam- 
phlets, and all works, not exceeding twenty sheets 
in size, unless written in the learned languages. 
An ordonnance, issued on the King’s second return 
to Paris, in July, 1815, restricted the censure to 
periodical works only, In this state the press con. 
tinued till the Duc Decazes, by the acts of 17th and 
26th May and 9th June, 1819, had the courage to 
withdraw the censorship entirely. Such a state of 
things could not last. The press acquired an acti- 
vity and power which alarmed the ministers. The 
Minerve, a journal conducted by some liberaux of 
distinguished talents, overpowered all its royalist 
competitors, and reached the unexampled circula- 
tion of 35,000. A government resting on force, 
found the appeal to reason a dangerous experiment, 
and saw the necessity of retracing its steps. Ac- 
cordingly, after a lucid interval of eleven months 
of free discussion, the censorship was re-established 
by the act of Sist March, 1820. ‘The following is 
in force, at present, in relation to the press: 

No person can be a printer or bookseller unless 
he has received a patent from the king, and has 
taken the requisite oaths. 

The pateat may be withdrawn from any printer 
or bookseller who has been judicially convicted of 


— 


obliged, 1st. To give in a declaration, stating the 
name and residence of at least one proprietor or 
responsible editor, and the authorized printing of- 
fice where itis to be printed. 2d. To furnish secu. 
rity’ to the extent of 10,000 francs dezente for a 
daily paper in Paris, or 5,000 for one published less 
frequently. [They are required to lodge a sum 
which would yield ten thousand francs yearly; that 
is, a capital of 200,000 francs, or 8,000/. sterling, in 
the one case, and 4,000/.in the other.] In the de- 
partments, the security is one fiith of this amount. 

The security (cautionnement) so lodged, is an- 
swerable for any expense, damages, or fines, which 
may be awarded against the journal. 

The editors and proprietors of periodical works 
are prosecuted in the same manner as authors of 
other works, and are liable to the .xme punish- 
ments. But the fines may be raised to double, or 
in case of a repetion of the offence, to quadruple of 
those fixed by the penal code. (Laws 9th June, 
1819; Sist March, 182v.) 

if the offence charged is committed against one 
or both of the chambers, the prosecution cannot 
take place without the authority of the same. If 
it is against the soveicign of the country, the pro- 
secution must be at the instance of the government. 
And in ail other cases, it must be at the instance oi 
the party aggrieved. 

Any persona who, by means of writing, printing, 
or engraving, excites another to the commission ol 
a crime, shal! be punished as an accomplice. 

If the excitement or provocation is not followed 
by a criminal act, the offender shall be punished by 
imprisonment, from three months to five years, and 
fine, from 50 to 6,000 francs. 

Are considered as provocations to crime—all for- 
mal attacks on the inviolability of the king, the 
order of succession, or the constitutional authority 
of the king or chambers. 

Provocations by writing, printing, &c, te disobe- 
dience of the laws, are punished as misdemeanors, 
(delits. ) 

Correct accounts of the public sittings of the 





violating the laws or regulations, 


anomene of deputies given in good faith, are not 


iliable to prosecution. 
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‘The power of raising actions against crimes or 
misdemeanors of the press, suffers prescription in 
six months from the date of publication. (Laws 
17th and 26th May, 1819.) 

A commission composed of twelve censors, nam- 
ed by the king, has charge of the periodical press 
in Paris. 

Every article in a journal must, before being 
printed, be submitted to, and receive the sanction 
of the censors, who cannet pronounce unless five 
of them be present. 

in the departments, the inspection of the journals 
is confided to a council of three censors, seated in 
the chief town. 

Nine magistrates, named by the king, form a} 
council of surveillance, to which the censors of Pa- 
vis render an account of their decisions weekly, 
and those of the departments monthly. 

if a proprietor or editer of a periodical work, 
print a sheet of an article without submitting it to 
the censors, he shail be punished by the correc. 
tional police with imprisonment from one to six 
months, and a tine of from 200 to 1200 francs, ex- 
clusive of any other penalty to which he may be 
liable for the contents of the article. 

Inthis case, also, the council of surveillance may 
suspend the publication of the journal till the mat- | 
ter is tried. In the event of condemnation, the 
suspension may be continued for six months, and 
in the case of a repetition of the offence, the Journal | 
may be’ suppressed. (Law Slst March, and ord. 
ist April, 1520.) 


P 
7 
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Our jsovereign appoints his alcades and his cor- 
regidors in the Indies of Columbus at. Trinidad: 
while his Zandrosts in Sourthern Africa (Cape of 
Good Hope) are guided by the placets of the 
states general of the departed republic of the Ne- 
therlands. 7 

‘The laws of king Christian, of Denmark, are ad- 
ministered by British authority in the torrid zone. 
And the deemsters assembled on the Tynwald of 


Man, have not abandoned the polity of the Sea- 
Kings of Scandanavia,” : 











British North West Expedition. 
| From the Montreal Gazetie. 

In addition to the commanication which appear- 
ed in the Montreal Herald of the 17th ult, relative 
to the arctic expedition, under the orders of Jieut. 
Franklin, we are happy to be empowered to state, 
upon the authority of more recent arrivals, that the 
expedition hadarrived at York Factory, in Hudson’s 
Bay, and was about to embark for England. 

lt appears that the toils and the sufferings of the 
expedition have been of the most trying descrip- 
tion, and that if they do not exceed belief, they 
were, at least, of such a nature as almost to over- 
come the stoutest heart, and deter all future ate 
tempts of a similar tendency. It was fitted out in 
the summer of 1819, and, in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, it was enabled, by a liberal aid and re- 
inforcement from the North West Company, to ad- 
vance to the shores of the Great Bear Lake, which, 
we think, is situated in about 67 deg. N. latitude, 
where it encamped and wintered, In the ensuing 











English Common Law. 


In the Edinburg Review of Feb. No. 72, the first | it descended until it fell into the ocean. 


article is entitled “the courts of the ancient Eng- 
lish common law,” and begining with the follow- 
ing summary of the various codes, whose validity 
Great Britain at present recognizes in differgnt 
parts of her dominions. 

“At this moment there are few of the systems 
of legislation, cither of ancient or modern times, 
which are not in force as a living law within the 
British empire. 

Menu and Mohammed decide the civil rights of 
the Hindu and the .Mogu/; and an appeal from In- 
dia compels our privy councillors to consult the 
Koran and the Purenas, as authorities at Whitehall, 

Justinian is obeyed by the courts of the Ionian 
republic, 

In the Vormandsies, the several portions of the 
domains of the conqueror, the Barbaric custumal 
tramed by his justiciars, still guides the grand bai- 
iff and the seneschal, who dispense the equity of 
Rolo, now forgotten in the halls of Rouen. 

Canada cherishes the volumes which have been 
cast forth from the palace of justice; and the legi- 
timate representatives of the proud and learned 
presidents of the parliaments of Paris, are found 
inthe court house of a colonial town. Banished 
trom the fowery meadows of the Seine, the ordi- 
nances expounded by St. Louis beneath the oak 
tree of Vincenties, constitute the tenures of lands 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and whilst every ves- 
tige of feudality has been blotted out of the title- 
deeds of the European continent, it remains full in 
Vigor in the wilds and wastes of the new world 

in the opposite hemisphere we bestow an equal 
protection on the codes of .Vapo/een; and it is pos 
sible that in future ages the speck of land, the 
Mauritius, in which they are now in force, may 
alone preserve the vestiges of the jurisprudence 
of the great empire. 


spring it approached the Copper Mime river, which 
Hitherto. 
| the expedition was accompanied by Mr, Wintzel, a 
clerk to the North West Company, with ten of their 
best Indias hunters; but the wide and open sea, 
which appeared at the confluence of the river with 
the ocean, elated the expedition so much with the 
hope of ultimate success, that it was thought pro- 
per to digpense with the further attendance of Mr. 
Wintzel und his hunters, who accordingly returned 
up the river, leaving the expedition to proceed in 
two caanoes, to explore the coast of the Polar sea, 
eastward from the mouth cf the Copper Mine 
river, towards Hudson’s Bay. But, it seems that, 
in consequence of the approach of wirter, so early 
as the latter end of August, heavy falls of snow, 
dense as mist, and an extremely bare and ill pro- 
vided wardrobe, the expedition was unfortunely 
prevented from accomplishing its end, farther than 
exploring about 500 miles of the coast which lies 
to the north east of the Copper Mine river, and 
ascertaining that, so far as the eye could penetrate, 
the sea which lay before them was quite open and 
| perfectly free of ice. 

As the expedition returned, its wants and its ex- 
ligencies became alarming in the extreme, and it 
soon required the whole fortitude of the heart, and 
the utmost exertion of the frame, to brave the hard- 
ships which stared it in the face. In approaching 
that part of the Copper Mine river from which it 
set out, it was necessary to double an immense 
| point of land, which would occupy a greater length 
| of time than its emergencies would well admit of, 
| and it was, therefore, deemed necessary to set the 
canoes adrift, and cut g direct course over land to 
ihe Copper Mine river. When the travellers ar- 
rived on the banks of this river, they experience: 
some puzzling difficulties how to get across, but, 
baring killed ten elks, with the skins.of which they 
contrived to construct a canoe, this hardship was 
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soon overcome; but the joy which it diffused was as 
transient as disappointed hope. In forcing their 
melancholy way through the untravelled wilds be- 
tween the Copper Mine river and the Great Bear 
lake, they fell completely short of provisions, and 
were for many days under the necessity of subsist- 
ing upon sea weeds, and a powder produced from 
pounding the withered bones of the food which 
they had already consumed. In this struggle be- 
twixi the love of life and the dread of a death that 
must be terrifying to all mankind, Mr. Wood, nine 
Canadians, and an Esquimaux, fell untimely and re- 
gretted victims; and had not the survivors, who, for 
several days, were driven to the necessity of pro- 
longing a miserable existence, by feeding upon the 
tattered remnants of their shoes, and, we fear, upon 
a more forbidding and unpalatable fare, exerted 
themselves by a superhuman effort to reach the 
Great Bear lake, it is probable that they would 
have all suffered the most exquisite and appalling 
martyrdom. Here they found the heads and the 
bleached bones of the animals that had served them 
for last winter’s provisions, which afforded them 
the melancholy ingredients for preserving the vital 
spark, until their arrival at some post belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is said that, upon 
the arrival of this surviving party of the expedition 
at Slave lake, the Canadians there were very nigh 
breaking forth into some alarming outrage, when 
they found that their former comrades, instead of 
returning with the expedition, had been lost for 
ever; but we understand, that no serious injury has 
transpired, in consequence of this very natural dis. 
appointment. : 








CHRONICLE. 


The Palmyra. The crew of this privateer, or 
pirate, are retained on board of the vessel, under 
charge of a suitable guard. 


Piracy. The French brig L’Azima, arrived at 
Charleston from Vera Cruz, bound to Bordeaux, 
was robbed off the Havana of 78 seroons of cochi- 
neal, 2 do. of Indigo, 5,890 dollars in plate and spe 
cie, and 1,700 dollars worth of clothing, &c. by a 
pirate of 3 guns and about 50 men. The American 
brig Rese-in-bloom, was also robbed by another pi- 
rate of 2 guns and 30 men, and had her crew ireat- 
ed extremely ill, 


Yeliow fever. The British frigate Iphigenia, which 
lately stopped at New-York, on her voyage home 
from Africa, via Jamaica and Havana, had sixty two 
cases of yellow fever on board when she anchored 
in the bay of New-York—She has recently sailed 
from thence. 


Boston. According to the report of the financial 
committee of Boston, which has been approved by 
the common council of that city, for the current 
year, the expenses are estimated at 4249,170 15, 


of this sum, the amount devoted to the support of 


public schools is $45,500, independent of $19,000, 
appropriated for a new school house. These ex- 
penses are highly praiseworthy. 


Maine. Albion K. Parris has been re-elected 
governor by a large majority, and Mark Richards 
chosen a representative in congress to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Whit 
man. 


Vermont. Messrs. Malary, Rich, Crafts, Bradley 
and Buck, are elected representatives to congress 
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New York, About five thousand persons are now 
variously employed on the eastern section of the 
Erie canal. A raft of logs have been transported 
24 miles on this canal for $50, which, if they had 
been carried on land, would have cost 1,600. 

South Carolina, A further investigation of the 
late insurrectionary plot of the blacks is going on 
—seven or eight more have been found guilty and 
sentenced to death; but their punishment has been 
commuted to perpetual banishment from the U, 
States. If any of them should return, they are to 
be executed on the Friday following their appre. 
hension. 

Insurrection. It appears that an insurrection of 
the blacks was contemplated at Beaufort, S.C. and 
that ten negroes belonging to the most respectable 
families were arrested. The town council was in 
secret session. Particulars had not transpired. 

Hurricane. A severe, but not extensive, hurri- 
cane was lately experienced near Salem, N. J. A 
wagon house was taken up and carried one bun. 
dred yards and demolished, with a wagon init. A 
large tree, four feet in diameter, was whirled round - 
and taken, root and all, in the air, and in its descent 
fellon a distillery and demolished all the works.— 
Such were the effects of a whirlwind which was 
but a few feet in diameter. 

The great dam. The following is a more particu. 
lar description of the great dam at Fort Edward, 
than we have before seen. It is copied from the 
“Guardian,” printed at Caldwell, lake George. 

‘‘The dam is situated about a quarter of a mile 
above the village of Fort Edward, and about two 
miles-below Baker’s Falls, at Sandy Hill. The river, 
at this place, is about 300 yards wide, enclosed in 
high banks. The dam is in a straight line across 
the river. The lower side is built of heavy timber, 
laid up in cob-work, and presenting a perpendicu- 
lar front of 900 feet in length, and 30 in height. 
From the cob-work, rafters are laid up the stream, 
70 feet in length, and the whole is closely planked 
and covered with gravel to the depth of from five 
to twelve feet. At the east end of the dam is the 
feeder, to conduct the water into the canal, about 
half a mile distant. 

“The water is let into the feeder by means of a 
guard-lock, of great strength. When we saw it, 
the water was running into the feeder with a rapid 
current. The whole body of this mighty river is 
thus piled tothe height of thirty feet above its com- 
mon level; and here the grand division takes place, 
one portion tumbling over this immense pile of 
timber, in an unbroken sheet of nine hundred feet 
in length, dashing on the rocks below with a vio- 
lence that creates a surface white as the drifted 
snow, and a noise that completely stuns the ear; 
but, at length, resuming its composure and sereni- 
ty, winding its way down its natural channel to the 
ocean, at New York; while the other portion glides 
peacefully and silently through an artificial river, 
into lake Champlain, from thence, through its out- 
let into the St. Lawrence, and, finally, passing un- 
der the towering walls of Quebec, mixes with the 
brine of the Atlantic. : 

The distance between New-York and Quebec 1s 
not less than 400 miles; and yet the waters of the 
Hudson, which where intended by nature to dis- 
charge themselves at the former place, are, by the 
perseverance of human industry, turned from theit 
course, and made to traverse this long and unnatd- 
ral distance, to find a resting place in the bosom of 
the Atlantic, in the frigid regions of the north.” 
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